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the relief is a modern addition in plaster. 
The dimensions of the frame are 5 1 inches 
in height by 46! inches in width. 

The relief when seen by Paoletti was in 
a villa at Carbonara near Treviso which 
may have belonged earlier to the Tiepolo 
family but was then in the possession of 
the Passi. It is possible that the relief 
came originally from the Church of Santa 
Chiara in Treviso where Pietro Lombardo 
is known to have worked. This would 
explain the rather unusual subject of 
Saint Clara holding in her arms the Infant 
Christ. It is only in the costume that the 
group differs from the customary repre- 
sentations of the Madonna and Child, but 
the wimple enframing the face of the saint 
and other details of costume would appear 



to indicate, in Paoletti's opinion, that a 
monastic saint rather than Our Lady is 
the subject of this relief. The saint would 
then very probably be Saint Clara, the 
founder of the Order of Poor Clares. 

Paoletti describes the relief as "a group 
composed with much ability, full of grace, 
and singularly admirable in the expression 
of ecstatic tenderness upon the face of the 
saint." This praise is indeed more than 
justified by the beauty of the sculpture 
itself. The same writer also refers to the 
refinement of execution which character- 
izes this relief. To choose a parallel from 
another field of art, the Saint Clara with 
the Christ Child reminds one in many ways 
of some of Giambellini's early Madonnas. 

J. B. 
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BENNINGTON WARE. — Mrs. 
Russell Sage has presented to the 
Museum an unusually fine speci- 
men ofthe brown-glazed ware made 
in the United States Pottery at Bennington, 
Vermont, between 1 846 and 1858. The new 
gift which is placed temporarily in the Ac- 
cessions Room, is a generous-sized pitcher of 
the kind called sometimes hound-handled 
and sometimes hunting pitchers, from the 
crouching greyhound which forms the 
handle and the well-executed scene in 
relief around the body, showing a stag 
attacked by dogs. The shape and orna- 
ment of these pitchers were adopted from 
English models of slightly earlier date, but 
the honest and skilful pottery and the 
exceptionally rich glaze characteristic of 
Bennington ware give the American pro- 
duct an advantage over its foreign con- 
temporaries and distinguish it from all 
other early native executions into the field 
of decorative art. 

The hunting scene on the pitcher given 
by Mrs. Sage was probably modeled by 
Daniel Greatbach, an Englishman de- 
scended from a long line of Staffordshire 
clay workers, who had been employed 
previously at the Jersey City Pottery, 



where he designed a smaller and less ornate 
hunting-pitcher with precisely the same 
stag and dogs which he later reproduced 
at Bennington. The Museum last year 
purchased an example of the Jersey City 
version and is now through Mrs. Sage's 
gift able to associate for comparison the 
two interesting specimens of early Ameri- 
can ceramics. D. F. 

Important Loan of Ancient Glass. — 
Mr. Thomas E. H. Curtis of Plainfield, 
New Jersey, has lent to the Museum nine- 
teen pieces of ancient glass. Of these the 
most important is a "cameo" amphora 
with a representation of a Satyr dancing 
and playing the cymbals. In view of the 
rarity of such vases and the excellence of 
the workmanship of this example, the loan 
has a peculiar value. The other pieces 
consist of a cameo with a representation of 
Tritons and nymphs, very delicately 
worked, two millefiori vases, two "Sid- 
onian" jugs, four vases painted with enamel 
colors, several moulded vases, and vases 
with applied reliefs or threads of glass. 
All are excellent examples and are in a 
splendid state of preservation. 

Special mention must be made of two 
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with inscriptions. One is a jug in the form 
of a female head, inscribed with the gal- 
lant phrase 6icspl%ei, "She is the pret- 
tiest;" the other is a cup with the injunc- 
tion 6<ppaivou itf' <5 II<£pt(<;), "Rejoice in 
that in which Paris rejoiced," that is, 
presumably, in the beauty of woman. 

G. M. A. R. 

Casts of the Ludovisi and Boston 
Reliefs. — In Gallery 22 on Floor I 
have been placed on exhibition casts both 
of the so-called Ludovisi Throne in the 
Museo delle Terme, Rome, and its pen- 
dant recently acquired by the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston. These pieces, which 
rank among the finest extant examples of 
Greek art of the transition period (about 
460-450 B.C.), have been the subject of 
much discussion as regards their purpose, 
their subject, and their date. The unsatis- 
factory theory long held of the Ludovisi 
reliefs that they formed a throne had to be 
abandoned when the existence of a com- 
panion piece became known. The most 



convincing suggestion made so far is that 
they served as screens at each end of an 
altar. The subjects represented on the 
reliefs have not yet been identified with 
certainty. The Ludovisi piece is gener- 
ally interpreted as the birth of Aphrodite, 
while the scenes on the Boston reliefs have 
been brought into connection with the 
Adonis myth. With regard to their date, 
the Ludovisi reliefs are now generally 
accepted as being examples of Greek art 
just before the middle of the fifth century 
B. C; the Boston examples are undergoing 
the experience of so many newly discovered 
and really fine works of early Greek art 
and are being placed in the Hellenistic, 
Neo-Attic, or even modern period by some 
archaeologists! All these problems can 
now be advantageously studied by visitors 
to the Museum in front of the casts of the 
two monuments; and, above all, some idea 
of the wonderful beauty of the reliefs can 
be gained by those who have not had the 
good fortune to see the originals. 

G. M. A. R. 
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